Worn (Be na ORE, go 


Patience in cowards is tame and hopeless fear; 
but in brave minds, a scorn of what they bear. 


Srr R: Howarp. 


A COLLECT FOR THANKSGIVING 
DAY. 


I rHanx Thee, Father, for this sky, 
Wherein Thy little sparrows fly; 

For unseen hands that build and break 
The cloud pavilions for my sake— 
This fleeting beauty, high and wild, 
Toward which I wander as a child. 


I thank Thee for the strengthening hills, 
That give the bright spirit to the rills; 
For blue peaks soaring up apart, 

To send down music on the heart; 

For tree-tops wavering'soft and high, 
Writing their peace against the sky; 
For forest farings that have been; 

For this fall rain that shuts me in, 
Giving to my little low roof 

The sense of home, secure, aloof. 


And thanks for morning’s star and light, 
And for the folding hush of night; 

For those high deities that spread 

The star-filled chasm overhead; 

For elfin chemistries that yield 

The green fires of the April field; 

For all the foam and serge of bloom, 
For leaves gone glorious to their doom— 
All the wild.loveliness that can 

Touch the immortal in a man. 


Father of life, I thank Thee, too, 

For old acquaintance, near and true; 
For friends who came into my day 

And took the loneliness away; 

For faith that held on to the last; 

For all sweet memories of the past— 
Dear memories of my dead that send 
Long thoughts of life, and of life’s end— 
That make me know the light conceals 
A deeper world than it reveals. 


Epwin MarkKHAM. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


OUR UNEXPECTED THANKSGIVING 
FHRAST. 


BY MAE FIELDER, 


T wanted exactly three days to Thanksgiv- 
ing, and there was no prospect of the usual 

' dinner and jolly good time. I tell you, 
Ray and the twins and I felt pretty blue. 

WASHINGTON RECEIVING ANNOUNCEMENT OF ELECTION TO Giher Wie inthe hospital with @ fever\ but-geb- 
PRESIDENCY — Pyte, ting better. Of course we had that to be thank- 
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Every Other Sunday. 


ful for. Mother was out to,grandma’s farm be- 
cause Aunt Kathie had broken her leg and 
“needed” her, so the telegram said. Well, 
didn’t we children need her? Hannah Mullens 
came in every morning to do the heavy work; 
but she could not cook, and I could only man- 
age simple things. 

“Tt is about as bad as it can be, sis,’’ said 
Ray, drumming ‘on the window, and I agreed 
with him. 

“No turkey,” wailed Beth. 

“No mince pie,”’ grumbled Ralph. 

At that moment the door bell rang, and we 
knew it must be the letter-carrier, so one after 
the other we raced downstairs (we live on the 
second floor of an apartment house), Ray beat, 
as he always does in a race, and called out as 
he took a letter from the box, “It’s from 
mother.”” We sat down on the stairs, and Ray 
read it aloud. 

' After mother had asked after our health, and 
told us to be very brave and good and patient, 
she said, “I want you each to invite a guest for 

’ Thanksgiving, some one who is poor and lonely. 
You may use the clover-leaf table cloth and the 
best dishes; and the dinner, cooked and ready to 
be eaten, will arrive on Thanksgiving morning.” 

“Hurrah!” cried Ray. 
| “Goody!” shouted Ralph, while 
dimpled and smiled. I liked the idea, too, and 
we hastened upstairs and, sitting in the cosey 
parlor, we made our plans. 

“T am going to invite the boy who brings our 
paper every night, he is poor enough,” said 
Ray. 

“V’ll ask Hannah Mullens’ lame nephew: I 
don’t believe he ever had a square meal,” an- 
nounced Ralph. 

“T am going to invite the minister,” said 
Beth. 

“Why, Beth MacDonald,” I cried, “mother 
said some one who was poor.”’ 

“And lonely,” returned Beth, and she added 
quickly, “I guess he is lonely enough with his 
wife dead and his only child in Europe.” 

I didn’t say anything more because Beth is 
very determined, and mother’s last words to 
me when she went away were, “Be gentle with 
your little sister, dear.” 

“Oh, he won’t come, he has been invited 
somewhere else,’”’ said Ralph. 

“Yes, he will,” returned Beth with flushing 
cheeks. 

“T am going to invite that new girl who sits 
beside me in Sunday School,” I said quickly. 

It was decided, and we hastened out to give 
our invitations, and every one of them promised 
to come, even the Rev. Charles H. Burton. 

“T knew he would,” said Beth, triumphantly. 

On Thanksgiving morning we were up at five 
o’clock, even Ralph who issucha sleepy head; and 
by nine o’clock the house was in perfect order, 
and the vegetables peeled and ready to cook. 
At half-past nine the box arrived, and wasn’t it 
a box! The turkey was grand, the cranberry 
jelly a dream! The pies, mince, squash, pump- 
kin, apple, and lemon, were grandma’s own make. 
Candy, nuts, raisins, and oranges filled every 
spare corner. 

Dinner was to be at one, and the guests ar- 
rived at half-past twelve. I never saw such a 
hungry-looking crowd, and the minister looked 
the hungriest of them all. 

“T guess he’s starving for a good time,” Ray 
whispered t6 me when we met in the china 
closet. 

At five minutes to one I gave a last look at the 
table, then drew aside the portiéres and asked 
the company to come to dinner. They dropped 
the books and souvenir postals and came 
very quickly. ; 

After a short and simple Thanksgiving grace, 


Beth 


Mr, Burton commenced to carve the turkey, 
while Ray and I helped the chicken pie and the 
vegetables. Then the feast and the fun began. 

Hannah Mullens’ little lame nephew, with 
the white pinched face, actually laughed and 
clapped his bits of hands when a large plate 
of turkey and everything was placed before 
him. The newsboy’s great black eyes shone as 
he thanked me for a serving, and the girl whom 
I had invited could not say a word but simply 
beamed. 

Later, when we gathered about the gas log 
in the parlor, Mr. Burton told us a lot of.inter- 
esting things about the first Thanksgiving. 
He said they feasted a whole week on oysters, 
which the Indians brought them, ducks, par- 
tridge, venison, and turkey, which they crowned 
queen of the feast. Mr. Burton said, we, as 
descendants of the Pilgrims, have always been 
loyal to the turkey if we have failed in other 
ways to imitate them. In place of our mince 
and pumpkin pies, they had loaves of barley 
bread and cakes of Indian meal. 

It was a very fine feast the Pilgrims spread 
at Plymouth. Ninety Indians, with their 
chief, Massasoit, sat down with them as their 
guests. Beth shivered, but Ray said he wished 
he had been there. 

Mr. Burton said the exact date of the festival 
is not known, but it was somewhere between 
September 23 and November 1. 

Ralph wanted to know why they ever had 
such a feast, and Mr. Burton said it was sug- 
gested to the Pilgrims by the “Feast of In- 
gathering,’’ known in Jewish history. He said 
it was also similar to the English Harvest Home. 
The joy over the getting in of the harvest was the 
main thought in the celebrations. We could 
understand that because we have been at grand- 
ma’s in the autumn and know all about the fun 
of gathering the fruit and vegetables for the 
winter. 

Mr. Burton said the harvest festival at Plym- 
outh was an inspiration, and, when Beth asked 
what that meant, he explained it in this way: 
their relief from anxious thought both for food 
and shelter being over, they wished to thank 
God in a common rejoicing. And they also felt 
that when the holiday was over they would be 
better and braver men and women because they 
had turned aside from their daily work to rest 
awhile and become better acquainted with 
each other. 

Then as it began to grow dark, and Hannah 
came in with lights, Mr. Burton said we would 
sing, ‘Praise God |from whom all Blessings 
flow,” and say good-night. 

When the guests were gone, we voted it a 
lovely Thanksgiving party, even if we did miss 
mother and father dreadfully. 


” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LANGUAGE LOVER. 


MRS. C. F. FRASER, 


ia RE you studying French or Spanish 

nowadays? If not, you should lose 
no time in commencing, for I assure 
you that by every language you learn a new 
world is opened up to you. It is like being 
born again,—new ideas break upon the mind 
with all the freshness and delight with which 
we may suppose the first dawn of intellect to 
be accompanied.” 

So, to his bright-brained sisters, wrote Long- 
fellow during his early travels in Europe. The 
young poet was blessed with a most unselfish 
nature, and it was wholly characteristic of him 
that he should so eagerly seek to put others in 
the way of participating in the ever-widening 
delight of language study. 


It was at a still earlier date, after spending 
the greater part of his slender store of pocket 
money on a cheap edition of the letters of the 
great English jurist, Sir William Jones, that 
he made known to his father his views as to the 
chief factor in the helpful and successful life 
which the letters revealed. 

“Sir William was critically versed in eight 
languages,” he says. ‘Hight more he read with 
the help of a dictionary, and twelve more were 
not wholly unknown to him. I have somewhere 
seen the observation,” he adds thoughtfully, 
“that, as many languages as a person acquires, 
so many times is he a man.” 

Surely these are good arguments for language 
study, boys and girls. To be sure, they were 
at the time but the opinions of an inexperienced 
boy, but they still strike at the very heart of the 
matter. Nor was it a mere passing opinion; for 
a study of Longfellow’s life shows that he was 
keen to take advantage of every opportunity to 
learn the speech and read the books of alien 
people, and that a rich harvest of wide-minded 
culture, to say nothing of a fine wage-earning 
capacity, was his reward. 

Think of him, young people, when your at- 
tention flags over tiresome vocabularies and 
troublesome irregular verbs. These, after all, 
are but the necessary means to an end, and 
that end the glorious one of the opening up of a 
new world of thought. 


THANKSGIVING. 


““Wuy does God send down His rain?” 
Don’t you know? Rain and snow 
Help to make the flowers grow, 

And the golden grain. 
Thank Him for the plenteous rain, 
Thank Him for the golden grain. 


“Why do winds blow loud and long?” 
Don’t you know? Fierce winds blow 
Just to make the fruit trees grow. 

Just to make them strong. 
God doth for the fruit trees care, 
Praise Him for the fruit they bear. 


“Why do summer sunbeams shine?” 
Don’t you know? Sunbeams glow 
And the grapes more purple grow, 

On each clinging vine. 
Let us then our Father praise 
For the long bright summer days. 


“Why does God these bounties give?” 
Why, you know! He doth bestow 
Fruit and grain to help us grow, 

Useful lives to live. 
He supplieth all our needs, 
Let us thank Him by our deeds. 


Mary E. Prummer, 
in Kindergarten Review. 


TEACH THE BOY 


O be true to his work and word. 
To face all difficulties with courage and 
cheerfulness. f 
To form no friendships that can bring him 
into degrading associations. 
To reverence womanhood. 
To live a clean life in thought and word, as. 
well as in deed. 
That true manliness always commands 
success. if 
That the best things in life are not those that 
can be bought with money. 


Every Other Sunday. 
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NOVEMBER. 


Tue leaves are fading and falling, 
The winds are rough and wild, 
The birds have ceased their calling, 
But let me tell you, my child, 


Though day by day, as it closes, 
Doth it darker and colder grow, 

The roots of the bright red roses 
Will keep alive in the snow. 


And, when winter is over, 
The boughs will get new leaves, 

The quail come back to the clover, 
The swallow come back to the eaves. 


The robin will wear on his bosom 
A vest that is bright and new. 
And the loveliest wayside blossom 

Will shine with the sun and dew. 


The leaves to-day are whirling, 
The brooks are all dry and dumb; 
But let me tell you, my darling, 
The spring will be sure to come. 


There must be rough cold weather 
And winds:and rains so wild; 

Not all good things together 
Come to us here, my child. 


So, when some dear joy loses 
Its beauteous summer glow, 
Think how the roots of the roses 
Are kept alive in the snow. 


Auice Cary. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LESSON. 


BY ALICE GAY JUDD. 


Part II. 


UDDENLY she remembered Bess Miller’s 
disappointment at not meeting her 
mother, and the cold suppers Herminie 

had patiently eaten, and Anne’s zero because 
she hadn’t taken the physics test, and Miriam’s 
demerit; and the color in her face flamed higher, 
and anger changed to shame. 

“JT don’t see how the girls can bear me,” she 
thought, “I’ve been so hateful! But Ill do 
their errands, or die in the attempt.” . 

But, although she went without her luncheon 
and rushed from place to place she had barely 
five minutes left in which to make her car, and 
it was a flushed and worried Gwen who came into 
the station just in time to see her car leaving. 
Not another one for an hour, and no student ever 
went in late to mid-years. 

“No use to cry, Gwennie,” she told herself, 
“you’ve been bad, and you’re getting punished: 
so take it like a little man, and remember next 
time.”’? But her lips trembled in spite of her- 
self as she sank wearily into a seat. 

All the morning Miriam’s conscience had been 
giving her uncomfortable twinges. To teach 
Gwen a lesson was fair, but to choose this 
special day! Miriam’s honesty cringed a little 
at the thought, for Gwen’s offences, though 
causing inconvenience and disappointment, 
had, she was forced to admit, been unintentional. 

She drew an unconscious breath of relief 
when Dr. Merriman asked her, toward noon, 
to go in for some medicine, which had not been 
sent out, as ordered, and which was needed at 
once. She had no definite plan in mind as she 
started, except that she meant, if possible, to 


find Gwen and bring her back, whether or not: 


the errands were done. 


- But, though she peered into stores and 
watchfully scanned the people on the streets, 
she saw no sign of Gwen. Theré was an anxious 
frown on her face as she boarded the last car 
that would carry her out to the college before 
two. Perhaps, she consoled herself, Gwen had 
been fortunate enough to catch an earlier car. 


' She turned for a last look as the car started, 


and there around the corner panted Gwen. 
Impulsively Miriam rang the bell, and, as the 
car slowed up, she jumped off and ran back. A 
sudden scheme had flashed into her mind, and 
she swooped down upon Gwen with a rush. 

“‘T’m so sorry you missed the car,’’ she cried. 
“T saw you, and hopped off to the rescue. 
Now don’t ask a question or wait a minute, I'll 
tell you while we run,” and she seized Gwen’s 
hand and started at a lively pace down the 
block. ‘Mother has a very dear friend who 
lives right down here. She is a lovely lady, and 
has an auto, and she loves girls, and I know 
she’ll help us out. We just can’t miss that 
mid-year!” 

And, as she ran and talked, there kept pound- 
ing at the back of Miriam’s brain the questions, 
“What if Mrs. Gaines isn’t home? What if the 
auto is out of repair?’’? But, to her intense re- 
lief, Mrs. Gaines herself, opened the door; and 
to Miriam’s explanations and apologies she 
smiled sympathetically, said the auto was just 
waiting for some one to come and use it, and she 
would have the chauffeur bring it around at 
once. Then, as the girls climbed in, she waved 
her hand and wished them a hearty ‘Good 
luck.” 

“She’s a dear,’’ Gwen said enthusiastically, 
as the big car swung out into the road. They 
were almost the first words she had spoken 
since Miriam’s appearance. It had been too 
much of a hurry and rush to talk, and then, 
deep down in her heart, there still burned a 
little flame of resentment against the girls, 
that, no matter how just her punishment, it 
should have been administered to-day. 

Miriam assented mechanically. She sat tense 
with the desire to be at their destination. It 
had ceased to her to be so much a race for the 
mid-year, as it was for her own self-respect. 
She was hating herself more distinctly with 
every mile they covered: beside Gwen’s care- 
lessness her own fault had assumed all the pro- 
portions of intentional meanness. 

It was just ten minutes of two as the auto 
stopped before the main building where an 
anxious little group of girls were waiting. They 
had not realized what their lesson might mean 
to Gwen, until the car came in without her, and, 
when they discovered that Miriam was also 
missing, their anxiety only increased. 

Now they rushed down the steps, relief in 
their faces and voices, all exclaiming at once: 

“How in the world?” “What happened?” 
“Did you steal, beg, or borrow?” 

“Don’t all talk at once, please,” Gwen com- 
manded gayly, jumping out. She was deter- 
mined the girls should find no difference in her 
manner, ‘I missed the car, but Miriam was on 
it, and she saw me and took pity on my unhappy 
plight. She came back after me and rushed me 
around to her fairy godmother’s, who keeps 
an auto especially for belated damsels, and— 
here we are! And I did all your errands and 
got everything everybody asked for.” She 
spoke quite naturally, as though she was 
always used to doing their errands for them. 

“T forgot all about the mid-year, when I 
asked you to do mine,” Bess Miller said peni- 
tently. 

“And I,” “And I,” came from the others. 

“T should never have forgiven myself if you 
hadn’t come back in time,” Anne added. 

Sudden tears stood in Gwen’s eyes; they loved 


her, these girls, with all her faults. They 
would have been sorry, truly, penitently sorry, 
if she had missed the mid-year. She under- 
stood now Miriam’s intense desire that they 
should be on time, and the last tinge of bitter- 
ness toward the girls was suddenly gone. 

“Oh, the mid-year,” she said, laughing a 
little tremulously. Miriam’s arm slipped around 
her tightly, and Gwen gave her an answering 
hug, She laughed again, happily. “I feel it 
in my bones, girls, that I’m going to be an 
honor to the class!” 


The End, 


PRAISE. 


HERE is a difference between praise and 
flattery. When one has done a deed 
that is worthy of commendation, he 

should receive it. True praise isa spur to higher 
effort. Many cease to try because the lack of 
praise makes upon them an impression of failure, 


ES, my lad, “hitch your wagon to a 
star,” but don’t wait for the star to 
swing within hitching distance. Be- 

gin with some humbler motor—a locomotive 
or even a mule—rather then stand still waiting 
for your star of destiny. First progress, then 
momentum, afterward speed.—Anonymous. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


A STORY OF THE REBELLION. 
(Young Contributors.) 


Sargent Wyers toiled up the slope of a small 
hill, faint, wounded, and exhausted. As he gained 
the top, he saw a twinkling light on the wooded 
outskirts of a village. 

He had been wounded by a well-directed shot 
from one of the Rebel cavalry in a sharp skirmish, 
and his comrades did not notice his prostrate form 
as he uttered a feeble call for assistance. 

He dragged himself on until he reached the 
cottage, and then rapped feebly on the door. The 
latch was lifted, and a flood of light illumined his 
wasted face. 

“For the land’s sake, Josiah Pettibone, come 
here this minute!’ called the woman who opened 
the door. 

In response to her call a tall man appeared, and 
assisted the sargent into the house. For a mo- 
ment the brave man kept up, but he tottered and 
his weary mind knew no more, 

At length, as he slowly “came to,” he thought 
he heard music. It was the congregation of a 
near-by church singinga hymn. Asa faint breeze 
wafted through the open window, he caught the 
part of a hymn. 


“‘Guard Thou the young, we pray Thee, - 
From sin and error’s way!” 


It was then that he remembered his own flaxen 
heads at home. Then he gradually sank into an- 
other stupor, and heard music again louder and 
sweeter than before, until it seemed as if the Angels 
of God were bidding him welcome. But it grew 
fainter and fainter— 

He turned on his pillow and gazed not into 
heaven, but a place closely to it he thought. Good 
Mrs. Pettibone was making gruel for him in a room 
full of sunshine; the breath of June roses came 
through the window; all nature was awakening, 
and morning was breaking in all its splendor. 

No one knew how close his brave soul had come 
to leaving the earth, but God had spared him for the 
sweet and patient mother and children. 

As he gradually mended under the care of Mrs. 
Pettibone, it was not many weeks before he left 
that hospitable roof and journeyed away to the 
quiet little cottage on the sunny slopes of New 
Hampshire. 

By Howarp. Henperson (13 years). 


The humblest individual exerts some influence, 
either for good or evil, wpon others. | BEECHER. 


HARVEST. 

Up from the golden autumn fields, 

Up from the garners heaped with grain, 
Earth her praise to the Giver yields 

For spring and summer, and sun and rain; 
We, who kneel in His house once more, 

Deeper thanks to His love uplift, 
Not alone for the harvest store, 

But for the. struggle that won the gift. 


Bounty of wheat and blessing of corn, 
_ Blush of fruit on the apple bough, 
These from the toiler’s faith were born, 
With strain of muscle and sweat of brow; 
Gifts of God to a world of men, 
Wrought by miracle from the dust, 
Gifts of man to his God again. 
Crowned with patience and toil and trust. 


Not alone for the wealth outpoured, 
Not alone for the ripened grain, 
Give we thanks to Thy mercy, Lord; 
Nay, for the labor and sweat and strain! 
Nay, for the courage that went before, 
Breaking the stubborn stony clod, 
Splendor of patience that toiled and bore, 
Keeping faith with the tryst of God. 


Under the sod the wheat grain dies, 
Raised again to a glorious birth; 
Out of struggle and sacrifice 
Springs the fruit of the best on earth. 
Thanks to God for the ripened sheaf, 
And the strength made sturdy by toil and 
smart; 
Thanks to God for the harvest morn, 
And the winnowed wealth of the toilers’ heart! 


MABEL EARLE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A THANKSGIVING JOLLITY. 
BY N. 8. SMITH. 


F all of ‘Aunt Pattie Mills’ little nephews 
and nieces had been just outside the door 
of her store-room a few nights before 


Thanksgiving, their ears would have been filled, 


with such buzzing and chattering as to cause 
them much surprise. But none of the little 
folks were there, for they were every one of them 
tucked snugly into their own little beds,—prob- 
ably dreaming of the happy time in store for 
them, when they would all meet at Thanks- 
giving dinner at Aunt Pattie’s. For who can 
find a boy or girl who does not look forward to 
the good old-fashioned feast with a feeling that 
always inspires hunger in a very unsatisfied 
degree? 

Now, while all those outside this door were 
sailing away into dreamland, there were those 
inside who were haying a “jolly old time,” 
wholly unconscious of a wee little spark of life 
. who sat perched on the upper ledge of the door, 
taking in the Whole of the scene, and this is 
what he saw and heard. 

Two large yellow pumpkins upon the top- 
most shelf were rolling and tumbling about with 
such evident satisfaction that some knobby- 
looking squashes near them became very angry, 
and said to them, “You great clumsy, lumber- 
ing pumpkin-heads, if your necks were only as 
long as ours, you would be able to see where you 
were going,” also giving them such a push as to 
send them bump up against a fine large turnip, 
which was just getting ready to waltz with a 
dignified bunch of celery. What surprise and 
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FAMILY CARES.— E. C. BARNEs. 


indignation this couple did feel, making it quite 
impossible for the celery to hold himself erect; 
but on they went, stepping, with his tall waving 
plumes nodding this way and that, until down 
they waved into a panful of cranberries, scat- 
tering them in every direction, so frightening 
the bright little red creatures that they were 
not able to keep still for one little minute. 

“Snappity, snap,” “Poppity, pop,” they 
went right over a big fat turkey, who had just 
settled down for a comfortable snooze. “Mercy 
me! what a terrible racket,” he exclaimed, and 
he flapped his monstrous wings so furiously 
that he forgot all about a dish of jelly which was 
close beside him, and down into it went one of 
his wings. Down went the wing and up came 
the jelly, and all those near enough knew what 
kind of jelly Aunt Pattie was going to have for 
dinner. 

“Did you ever know such an ill-bred bird 
before?”’ asked a solemn-looking duck, who 
went waddling around, vainly trying to wipe 
from his back some bright-red spots. He 
quacked so long that. a bouncing big rooster 
shouted, “I can stand this no longer,” wher- 
upon he crowed to his utmost extent. Now 
every one knew that both daylight and Aunt 


Pattie would follow that terrible crow, and such 
a rushing and scattering back to their places 
was never before seen, and, when Aunt Pattie 
opened the door, she never dreamed what had 
happened, but she did wonder what had been 
done to the jelly. 

Not one of the little boys and girls who sat 
down to dinner ever mistrusted the many good 
things; but the cranberries winked at each other, 
and the little mouse on the ledge of the door 
laughed and ‘squeaked all by himself. 


THREE GREAT RIVERS. 


HE three rivers which may be regarded 
from a commercial point of view as the 
most important in the affairs of the 

world are those on which the three greatest 
cities are situated. The Thames, on which | 
London, with its 6,000,000 of people, is located, 
has a length of 215 miles. The Hudson, at the 
mouth of which is New York, with 4,000,000 
of people, is about 350 miles long, while the. 
Seine, on which Paris stands, with her 2,000,000 
inhabitants, is 497 miles long—New York 
Tribune. 


_ 
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Every Other Sunday. 


Labor disgraces no man: unfortunately, you 
occasionally find men who disgrace labor. 


U. S. Grant, 


SMILING—FROWNING. 


Two boys went forth on the way of Life, 
And one had a smile and one a frown; 
One looked up into the heaven’s blue, 
While one walked, sullenly gazing down, 
One made a man that men despised; 
The other they praised with an eager pride. 
Which do you think won the world’s esteem,— 
The boy who sang or the boy who sighed? 


The world has plenty of care and gloom; 
Plenty of bitterness, pain, and guile, 

It has no need of your sigh and frown, 
But, lad, it is hungry to see you smile, 
Don’t add to the shadow upon Life’s way, 
But make sunshine as you pass along, 
For the sad old world is a good old world 

To the boy with a cheerful song. 


Louis BE. THAYER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A THANKSGIVING SERMON. : 


Preacher, a Brown Biddy; Text, 
Place, Chicken-yard. 


People; 


BY GRACE CLEVELAND, 


EOPLE are strange things, and sometimes 
their actions are still stranger. We all 
belong to the big girl named Mary, and 

of course we are very fond of her. 
her bring a great crowd of people out to see all 
of us biddies, and, my, how they would ad- 
mire and compliment us! 

Mary would say, “‘ Yes, they are my pets, and 


I love them better than anything else in all the ~ 


world.” And maybe that very night she would 
forget all about us and we’d go to bed supper- 
less. 

Love is mighty nice, and I am glad that some- 
body loves me; but it doesn’t fill my empty 
stomach nor stop that gnawing pain. But 
we must always be willing to make excuses for 
people. We don’t always do exactly right, and 
they have to excuse us sometimes. 

Heaps of times we have to submit to things 
we don’t like, and would not choose for our- 
selves if it were left to us. But that is the way 
the world is made up,—of things that please us, 
and things that do not please us. We all have 
our share equally divided, but I’ll venture to 
say there is not one of you but that thinks your 
lot is the hardest. 

We must remember this whole creation was 
not intended to be all worms and nice places for 
us to scratch in. The big people help us make 
our living, and we must help them in turn. See 
how our papa rooster crows early every morning, 
and wakes up the folks at the big house. Our 
mammas lay nice white eggs for the people to 


_ eat, and maybe you think there is nothing left 


for us to do, but there is. We can scratch the 
dirt nice and fine so little plants and flowers 
can grow. You see everybody was put in the 
world to help somebody else. 

Little brothers and sisters, there is one be- 
setting sin that seems born in us; let us all 
try to outgrow it; it is tearing up Mary’s flower 
garden. No matter if garden worms do taste 
better than common ones, it is wrong to scratch 
up her flowers, and we ought to stop it. I know 
it is wrong, because the worms taste so 
good. There are heaps of good things that are 


wrong. 


T have seen © 


HARVESTERS’ RETURN— SEIFERT. 


Excuse me, this is not a part of my sermon, 
but I would like for some brother biddy to make 
little sister Top Knot stop scratching for 
worms right here in the meeting-place; and I 
see one or two sisters nodding, too. We all 
certainly ought to know how to behave in church 
by now, for Mary has been “churching” us 
ever since I can remember. She says it runs in 
our family to be religious. Her grandfather 
was a preacher, her father is a deacon, and I 
heard somebody say her mother was a regular 
pillow in the church. And you know ever since 
we were hatched out of that big warm box, 
Mary has been teaching us: sometimes she calls 
us her Sunday-School class. 

Mary even has a young preacher for a sweet- 
heart. He comes out here to our place all 
tired out with people and his work; and listen, 
brethren, this is the way he rests. Mary takes 
him to walk by daylight and by moonlight: 
they row on the lake, take buggy rides, and do 
heaps of things I don’t know about. And yet 
he says it rests him wonderfully, I guesshe must 
get tired pretty easy, for I notice he comes 
quite often. 

But different people like to-do different things, 
and the greatest thing of all is to be satisfied. 
We must all try to be content with what we 
have, and each day let us try to make somebody 
happy. 

Maybe everything isn’t just like we want it, 
but I guess our mammas had disagreeable times, 
and you see they lived through it, And, if we 
be good biddies, we may grow to be big hens and 
roosters some day. 

As this is Thanksgiving Day, I would like to 
hear from all the biddies, what they have to be 
thankful for. 

White Biddie: I am thankful for so many 
nice brothers and sisters, 

Yellow Biddy: I am thankful for a good 
mamma hen. 

Top Knot Biddy: I am so glad I have a top 
knot. 

Black Wing: I am thankful that the big girl, 
Mary, feeds us every day. 

Speckled Breast: I am thankful for a big papa 
rooster. 

All together: We are all thankful to be alive, 
and thank Brown Biddy for his wise sermon. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE UNEXPECTED RIDE. 
BY INEZ DE JARNATT COOPER, 


ERNARD lived with his parents near the 
railroad. He was told always to be 
eareful in crossing the tracks and not 

to go near the trains; but one day his dog 
Dandy, in playing, jumped into a box car 
which was standing on the track, while the 
engine was at the pumping station getting 
water. 

Without thinking, Bernard climbed into the 
car after him; but Dandy ran around some 
boxes which were in the car, and it was quite 
a while before he could be coaxed out. Just as 
he came from behind the boxes the train gave 
a great bump, and Bernard knew that the engine 
was coupled on to the train, so he did not dare 
to jump out of the car. 

The train began to move along slowly, and 
Dandy began to bark and Bernard to call; but 
nobody was in sight, and nobody could hear 
them above the rumble of the train. 

Past the outskirts of the town they went, 
and past fields and even past the farm of 
Bernard’s Uncle Ed; but nobody saw them as 
Bernard stood in the open door, holding fast 
to*Dandy’s collar. ; 

Bernard was so frightened when dark came 
that he crouched close to Dandy, and after a 
long time he fell asleep. Some time after he 
awoke with a jolt, for the car had stopped; 
but it was so dark that he was afraid to get 
out, and besides he did not know where he was. 
Not knowing what to do, he waited, and by and 
by a man came along with a lantern. 

Bernard called to him; and, when the man 
saw him, it would have been hard to tell whether 
Bernard was more pleased or the man more 
surprised. 

“My run ends here,” said the flagman, “so 
before I go home J will put you on the next 
passenger train, which is due in ten minutes.” 

Bernard had to ride in the baggage car, for 
they do not allow dogs in the passenger coaches, 
and he did not want to leave Dandy alone. It 
was nine o’clock when they got home, and 
both he and Dandy were very hungry, for the 
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kind flagman did not have time to get them 
anything to eat. 

When they reached their town, Bernard 
slipped and Dandy jumped down from the 
car and ran down the track as fast as they 
could. When they got into the house, only 
Bernard’s Sister Lucy was there. She did not 
say a word, but ran out, and in a few minutes 
the fire bell began to ring. 

Bernard always wanted to run to a fire, but 
for once he was too hungry. He went into the 
pantry, and, just as he was giving Dandy a 
bone, he heard the tramping of many feet, and 
his father, mother, and many of the neighbors 
came hurrying in; for the ringing of the fire bell 
was the signal by which they were to know 
that he had been found. 

Everybody wanted to know where he had 
been, so, while he was eating his supper, he told 
them all about it. 

His parents forgave him for jumping into 
the car, but he never again was tempted to 
disobey and go too near a train. 


AS TO NOW. 


No matter how we turn or twist, 

How strenuously we persist, 

Whatever has been or will be, 

Whatever other change we see, 

We cannot change this, anyhow; 
Tis always now. 


It never leaves us, year by year,— 
The faithful NOW is always here,— 
And, though the swift hours scurry fast, 
And but an instant Time doth last, 
To other instants givixig place, 

Now ever stays. 


Our friends may leave us, and our foes; 

Our joys depart, our trouble goes; 

Ambitions fade; suns rise and set; 

We lose our hopes, and vain regret,— 

The thing that cheers, the thing that grieves. 
Now never leaves. 


All through our lives it is the same, 
In deep obscurity, in fame. 
Hence, since our steps ’twill not forsake, 
Who makes the best of now will make 
In’peace’or war, in rest or strife, 

The best of Life! 


JoHN KeEnprRIcK Banes. 
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THE LITTLE FOLKS OF 
MANY. 


NORTH GHER- 


BY MARION E,. PICKERING. 


HILE it is still early morning, the outer 
doors fly open, and out streams a 
seemingly endless procession of chubby 
Ludwigs and Gretchens and Karls and Lis- 
beths into the beautiful outdoor world. Even 
baby is not left, behind, but toddles bravely on 
his own sturdy little legs, or is trundled briskly 
along in the very midst of the merry throng. 
Of course one must have a house for shelter 
during the hours of sleep and storms; but who 
would stay indoors when garden and park, 
birds, flowers, and bright blue skies are free 
to*the comer? Not the little sons and daugh- 
ters of Germany, that is certain. yen Mother 
Earth§herself fayors these her children who 
lovethergso well, and brings them. to the glory 
of the sunshine and the joy of the morning. 


Lisbeth and Gretchen, with eyes as blue as 
their native cornflowers, are very quaint in 
their pretty gowns with tiny square Dutch 
necks and sleeves just above their dimpled 
elbows. The front locks of their flaxen hair 
are drawn to the side and tied with a dainty 
bow. 

Both little maidens are loaded down with 
their small household belongings, and establish 
themselves at once in a corner of the garden; 
for in this historic old city every house has 
its beautiful garden, and every garden its 
latticed summer-house, draped with ivy and 
woodbine. Within each is a small table with 
chairs drawn cosily around, 

This is an ideal place for the forenoon and 
afternoon lunches which these little outdoor 
people find indispensable. Here grandmother 
spends long, quiet hours with her knitting. 
Here, too, mother comes to prepare the vege- 
tables for dinner and breathe the fresh air 
from the river that winds behind the garden. 
While the cake is baking, she lingers in the 
sunshine, crocheting a scallop or two in the 
broad lace with which she edges window curtain 
and portiére. 

But Lisbeth and Gretchen are very bus 
this morning, and very musical is their lively 
chatter as they twist their small tongues in 
and out among the harsh German. gutterals. 
In the first place, the tiny- clothes-line must be 
stretched from fence to post, and the entire 
doll wardrobe pinned carefully thereon with 
queer, flat little clothes-pins. Dolly herself is 
well supplied with horses, carriages, and every- 
thing that a well-bred doll could possibly 
desire; for in Germany, you know, Santa Claus 
has his very best workshops. 

The kind-hearted old saint never fails to fill 
the chubby hands of his little next-door neigh- 
bors with the most wonderful toys, not only at 
Christmas time, when they keep high festival, 
but during the entire year, 

Ah, mother is bringing out a plate heaped 
with spicy brown cakes! Gretchen starts to 
run, trips and falls. Her sunny face puckers 
into a hard knot as she rubs the bruised knee, 
and there is a lusty roar of five seconds’ duration. 
Then, like the unexpected summer showers of 
her native land, all is over, and the sun shines 
out again. Meanwhile, grandmother knits plac- 
idly on, and mother calmly distributes the 
cakes. 

But for Ludwig and Franz and Hans there is 
no game so fascinating as playing soldier. 
Everywhere upon the street are fine officers 
with dangling swords and gay uniforms. Every- 
where floats the black, white, and red flag of 
Germany. Everywhere are heard the inspiring 
strains of martial music and the songs of the 
Fatherland. The little lads buckle on their 
wooden swords, fling out the gay Mecklenburg 
banner of red, yellow, and blue, and “ Forward! 
March!” 

Poor little fellows! They see the glory and 
the glitter, and have never a thought of the 
dark shadow that marches alongside,—the 
shadow of war. But the shadow is reflected in 
the loving eyes of the mothers as they watch 
the happy group, with heads up and shoulders 
back, strut bravely to and fro. 

It is the 18th of August, and _ school 
begins to-day. And why not? The weather is 
cool like September, and, as for vacation, that 
comes again in October. Ludwig dons _ his 
scarlet visor cap, Hans claps a blue one over 
his yellow locks, the neighbors’ boys appear 
in various shades of orange, green, and brown, 
and off they march like a bed of animated 
tulips. Each lad carries something resembling 
a small{leather suit case across his shoulders, 
fastened by straps that pass under either arm. 


These contain the books and the inevitable 
luncheon. ; 

Many of the little girls are similarly equipped, 
while the kindergarten tots swing quaint little 
bags or baskets containing their favorite “but- 
ter bread.” There is no lingering by the way- 
side; for the small German has learned at a very 
tender age that “the good child only is happy,” 
and he obeys orders like a soldier. We long to 
follow the little students into the school-room 
and have a glimpse of their school life. 

But “Oh, no,” say the wise ones, “that 
would never do. It would distract the children. 
They could not study. Even fathers and 
mothers must not do that!” - 

If the afternoon is fine, the whole family must 
go to the park. Grandmother and mother will 
carry their mending, big sister her embroidery, 
while Lisbeth and Gretchen pack the dolls 
securely in their carriage. There is plenty- of 
room beneath the gay little lap-robe for brother’s 
boat, a bag of bon-bons, and all sorts of treasures 
besides. 

The way lies down the broad avenue bordered 
by fragrant lindens and under the arch of the 
wonderful old city gate, built nearly two cen- 
turies before Columbus discovered America. 
Then the path winds beside the lake where 
great white swans glide gracefully to and fro, 
beneath the noble trees that shade the old 
ramparts, and finally leads to the lovely rose 
garden. 

The long, lovely northern twilight deepens. 
There is to be a children’s festival in the rose 
garden to-night. Somewhere hidden in the 
shrubbery the band softly plays “Germany, 
Germany, Land that we love best!” Now, 
surely we have found the fairies! But no: 
these are little golden-haired maidens in dainty 
white dresses, each flitting along bearing a 
yellow Chinese lantern suspended from a wand. 

Twilight still lingers, but it is bed-time, 
nevertheless. ‘Tired, but still merry, these little 
folk trudge homeward, and soon every one is 
safely sandwiched between two feather beds! 

We know not “what dreams may come” in 
that snug retreat, but it is certain that morning 
finds them wide-awake and thoroughly re- 
freshed, ready for another day of that perpetual 
picnic which seems to be the every-day life of 
the healthy, happy child of Germany. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN UNEXPECTED SHOWER. 
BY LURA MILBURN COBB, 


LARA MERTON was confined to her 
room with a sprained ankle. While 


playing “hide-and-seek,” with her little 


friends in the neighborhood, she tripped over a 
loose stone, and hurt her ankle very badly. 

It was very hard for such an active child as 
she was to keep quiet and bear the pain of the 
injured foot. The family were unceasing in their 
efforts to amuse and interest her, and, as she 
was a very lovable little girl and a great favor- 
ite in the neighborhood, some one was con- 
tinually coming in to bring her fruit and flow- 


ers, and try to help make the misfortune as” 


light as possible. 

One afternoon, about a week after the acci- 
dent, a young married lady, named Mrs. Green, 
who lived next door to the Mertons, came in 
to see Clara. 

After a few moments’ talk she said: ‘My 
husband brought home a new game last night, 
and he, sister Nan, and I played all evening, 
We had lots of fun, and I thought I would bring 
it over and show Clara how to play it.” 

Clara was very fond of games, so she learned to 


play “Nemo” very quickly. It was played 
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with letters, and it proved to be very interest- 
ing. After several rounds had been played, 
Mrs. Green rose to go, saying: “I will come over 
and play with you, again, as soon as I can. 
Sister Nan expects some friends to call to-night 
and wants to play ‘Nemo,’ or I would leave the 
game with you.” 

When Mr. Merton and the older brothers, 
Frank and Will, were in the room that night, 


Clara told them about the new game that Mrs. . 


Green had brought over and taught her how to 
play, and said: “I wish some of you folks would 
get me a game of ‘Nemo’ at Foster’s book- 
store to-morrow. I believe I could play it by 
myself, if mamma is too busy to play with me. 
At least I could make words out of the letters, 
and amuse myself. It would be something new 
for me to do.” 

Clara was such a good child that at any time 
she had only to express a wish to have her 
father anxious to grant it, so he said quickly, 
“Why, of course I’ll get you a game. I'll bring 
it to you at noon to-morrow.” 

The next day Grandma Merton came to spend 
the day, and to stay with Clara while her mother 
went shopping in the afternoon. Clara was 
so interested in thinking of the new game that 
she scarcely listened to grandma’s stories of 
forty years ago. 

When Mr. Merton came home at noon, she 
said eagerly, ‘Did you get my new game, 
papa?” 

“Well, well, I forgot all about your game, 
dear. That is too bad. I had a very busy 
morning, and never thought of it once.” 

Every one in the family felt sorry for her 
disappointment, and each one made a vow that 
Clara should have that game that night. 

As her father bade her “Good-bye,’’ he said, 
“Never mind, pet, I will say ‘Nemo’ all after- 
noon, and I promise I won’t forget your game 
to-night.” 

About three o’clock Mrs. Green came in for 
a moment and handed Clara the box of cards, 
saying, “We are all invited out to dinner and 


_ to spend the evening, so I thought I would bring 


the game over, and you can amuse yourself with 
it until to-morrow.” 

About four o’clock Jennie the maid came in, 
dressed for the street, and handed a small pack- 
age to Grandma Merton. 


“Flere, Clara,” said grandma, “I was so afraid . 


that your father might forget your game to- 
night, that I sent Jennie down town for it. 
You can put Mrs. Green’s game away and use 
your own now.” 

“Oh, thank you, grandma,” cried Clara, in 
delight, ‘I do enjoy making words so much.” 

She had just put Mrs. Green’s cards away in 
the box, and had not yet unwrapped her own, 
when her mother returned from shopping. 

She came up to Clara and dropped a package 
in her lap. “Here is your game, Clara,” said her 
mother. “I did not want you disappointed 
again, so thought I would just get it for you 


myself.” 


Clara thanked her warmly for the gift; but, 
after her mother had taken off her coat and hat, 
Clara told her that she already had two games 


* to play with and laid the three boxes side by 


side. 

Just then her brother Frank entered the 
room, ‘Hello, puss, give me a kiss,” said he 
cheerily. Then, taking a small package from 
his overcoat pocket, he threw it into her lap. 
“T was so afraid papa would forget your game 
to-night that I just went to the bookstore and 
got you one myself.” 

Clara cast one swift, puzzled glance at her 
mother, but said sweetly. “I am so glad to 
have it, and you are so good to think of getting 
it for me.” 


Mrs. Merton laid a newspaper over the four 
packages on the little table. 

It was but a few minutes until the other 
brother, Will, came in, and, holding up a small 
package, said, ‘‘ Now, Miss Clara, give mea long 
mark. [remembered about your game, whether 
father did or not, and thought I’d get it for you 
and be sure you have it.” 

She thanked Will as sweetly, and, after he left 
the room, slipped his gift under the newspaper 
with the rest. 

Mr. Merton was late in coming home, and Will 
and Frank were talking to grandma, when he 
came in the room. ‘Well, pet,’ said he, hand- 
ing her a package, ‘I didn’t forget your commis- 
sion this time. I bought your game on my way 
down town, and earried it all afternoon so I 
would not disappoint you to-night.” 

As Clara unwrapped this package, and the 
well-known box with ‘‘Nemo”’ in large letters 
on the cover appeared, she began to laugh, her 
mother joined in, and her brothers laughed from 
sympathy. 

The father stood bewildered, until Clara 
lifted the paper and he saw that she had six 
boxes of ““Nemo” with which to amuse herself. 

A merry quarter of an hour followed as Clara 
told the story of the afternoon, and each one 
added his or her side of the story. 


THE ROBIN’S MESSAGE. 


Lirrtz Robin Redbreast singing on the tree, 

In the garden desolate, singing merrily, 

Tell me what inspires thy song, on this wintry 
day, 

Merrily, oh! cheerily—why art thou so gay? 


Bees have stored their honey, ants have housed 
their corn, 

Thou, careless Robin, neither storehouse hast nor 
barn; 

The squirrel wakes betimes, to eat his hoarded 
store, 

But thou art just a mendicant, singing at my 
door. 


Here are crumbs in plenty, here are scraps of 


meat, 

Take them, Robin, for thy song, so merry and so 
sweet; : 

Then tell me what thou singest—in a short re- 
frain— 


And I will be interpreter to tell it forth again. 


“Tam just a Robin with a merry song, 

God my Maker careth, and nothing can be 
wrong; 

In the pinch of winter, as in the generous spring, 

He my want supplieth, and I therefore sing. 


“Oft-times I stand waiting when the snow is 
deep, 

Then I sing a Trust-song, that in my heart I 
keep; 

Iam not forgotten: in a clearing of the snow, 

A ‘portion for the singers’ some one doth bestow.” 


Ricaarp NEWELL. 
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HOW MASCOT SHOWED HIS THANKS. 


BY CHARLES N. SINNETT. 


HEN Mascot was quite a small kitten, 
he was found on the lake steamer by 
Will, the boy pilot. He looked very 

tired and hungry. 
“He didn’t whine much,” said Will. ‘But 
his big eyes shot his lonesome feelings right into 


my heart. I knew some mean fellow had 
slipped him on board the boat to get rid o 
him.” -3 

In a few moments more the boy had him in 
his strong arms. He gave him a nice supper. 
He was very glad to see how contented little 
puss was. He stayed on the steamer with Will 
all summer. Though he liked to get off at the 
landings now and then, he always bounded on 
board before the boat was ready to start again, 

When the summer season ended, Will said: 
“Now, Mascot, we shall have to tie the steamer 
up to the wharf for winter. But you shall have 
a nice, snug home with me, I have told my 
mother all about how faithfully you have 
stayed by me. She is the lady in the brown 
dress who gaved you the meat one day. She 
does not -like cats very well, but she will be 
very kind to you. I am sure you will be good 
to her, and ‘not get in her way too much.” 

Little Mildred was listening, and she said 
quickly: “Tl promise out loud for him. I 
know he will be a faithful kitty for all that you 
have done for him.” 

And Mascot purred wisely as if he under- 
stood it all. 

In November Will had to go to Boston. 
His mother went to see a sick friend. Will 
whispered. to Mascot: “ You often go over to the 
house across the street where little Mildred 
lives. We are going to leave you there while 
we are gone. But we will soon be back—and 
have a nice Thanksgiving dinner together,” 

And Mascot seemed to think this plan was all 
right. Still he liked to go over to his old home 
every morning. At first he looked quite lone- 
some, and would walk slowly back to Mildred’s. 
One day he shook his head quite sharply. Then 
for some days he did net go to Will’s home. 

When Will and his mother came back, Mascot 
was sitting on the front steps at Mildred’s. 
When the boy called to him, he looked up 
quickly, but did not move out of the sunshine. 

“How cute he is,” laughed Will. ‘I must 
have his picture!” 

When he had taken the picture, he gave Mas- 
cot some fish. Then he called for him to go 
home with him. Mascot slowly waggled his 
tail, but kept his place on the steps. 

“Oh,” said Will’s mother, ‘‘he is cross be- 
cause we went away and left him. Perhaps he 
will never be contented at our house again.’ 

“Oh, yes, he will,’’ said Mildred, “though I 
should like to keep him here always, he is so 
bright and good. I think he knows all that we 
say. And just the other day mother was tell- 
ing me how you would want to get your house 
nice and ready for Thanksgiving just as soon as 
you got home. She said, too, that you liked 
to have it all to yourself, as much as you could, 
so that you could work fast, as there is only 
such a little time before Thanksgiving Day is 
here. I wouldn’t wonder if Mascot is waiting 
for you to get everything ready before he goes 
back, for then he will want to look his dear 
home all over. Cats are real soft and furry; 
but it does bother some when they keep bobbing 
up against one, and rubbing their head, to show 
their love. I think Mascot means a nice way 
of being thankful for all that’s been done for 
him—to keep from under foot for a couple of 
days.” 

“That’s the way he looks when he’s going to 
wash his face,’’? said Mildred’s Brother Carl. 
“And, he’s just been eating fish, hasn’t he?” 

He did begin his washing in a few seconds. 
And then he kept looking across at his old home 
when Will and his mother had gone in there. 

And sure enough, when the house was all 
in order, Will called to him, and away he 
scampered to his home. No one seemed to 
enjoy Thanksgiving Day more than he. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Here we are once more with Thanksgiving 
Day before us! If any one will look back over 
the files of Hvery Other Sunday, he can find 
many proofs of our attention to the event. This 
year we have no special picture, except the 
Harvest scene of the returning workers. But 
several stories light up the subject. 

Let us join with our leader, Rev. W. C. 
Gannett, in some thankfulness: 


For days of health; for nights of quiet sleep; 
for seasons of bounty and of beauty; for all 
earth’s contributions to our need through this 
past year, 

Good Lord, we thank Thee, 


For our country’s shelter; for our homes; 
for the joy of faces, and the joy of hearts that 
love, . 
Good Lord, we thank Thee. 


For the power of great examples; for holy 
ones who lead: us in the ways of life and love, 
Good Lord, we thank Thee. 


For our powers of growth; for longings to be 
better and do more; for ideals that ever rise 
above our real, 

Good Lord, we thank Thee. 


For all that brings us nearer to each other, 
nearer to ourselves, nearer to Thee, 
For Life, we thank Thee, O our Father. 


We think of home, the foundation of Ameri- 
can happiness and prosperity. Let us remem- 
ber at this time :— 


Home’s not merely fod square walls, 
Though with pictures hung and gilded; 
Home is where affection calls, 

» Filled with shrines the heart hath builded. 


From the home we reach out with our Thanks- 
giving gratitude to our country, just safely 
through a presidential excitement, and we can 
sing with Whittier: 


For the land that gave me birth; 
For my native home and hearth; 
For the change and overturning 

Of the times of my sojourning; 

For the world’s step forward taken; 
For an evil way forsaken; 

For cruel laws abolished; 

For idol shrines demolished; 

For the tools of peaceful labor 
Wrought from broken gun and saber; 
For the slave-chain rent asunder 
And by free feet trodden under; 
For the truth defeating error; 

For the love that casts out terror; 
For the truer, clearer vision 

Of humanity’s great mission; 

For all that man upraises, 

I sing this song of praises. 


_ HOME STUDY CLUB. 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 


1. WHEN and where was the first Thanks-° 


giving observed in America? 

2. Who issued the proclamation, and what 
notable guests were present? 

3. Who was the first President of the United 
States to issue a proclamation for a national 
Thanksgiving Day? 

4, When ‘did.ithe Presidents begin to regu- 
larly issue an annual proclamation for a na- 
tional Thanksgiving Day? 


5. Is the national Thanksgiving Day at pres- 
ent the same date as the day set aside by the 
different States for the same observance? Has 
it always been the same? 

6. What date was appointed by President 
Grant as a special Thanksgiving Day? 

7. Name some other special national Thanks- 
giving Days. 


Answers 
To Questions published October 25, 1908. 


1, William Penn was, born on Tower Hill, 
parish of St. Catherine, London, England, 
Oct. 14, 1644. He died at Rushcomb, England, 
July 13, 1718. 

2. Admiral Sir William Penn. Twice his 
father turned him out of doors because of his 
religious belief. 

3. At Christ’s 
Loe. 

4. He was arrested several times, being fined 
and sent to prison, both to Newgate Prison and 


Church, Oxford. Thomas 


’ to the Tower, because he persisted in speaking 


in public concerning the beliefs of the Quakers. 

5. King James II., who was a friend to Penn 
and to his father, both before he became king 
and afterwards. 

6. In the fall of 1682, to take formal pos- 
session of the territory granted to him by the 
crown of England in place of his father’s claim 
against it. 

7. Religious liberty and peace. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


ALL THE YEAR HARVEST. 


BY GEORGE B, GRIFFITH, 


UR Thanksgiving celebrates the garner- 
ing of the harvest, and a fine, poetic 
festival it is. But did it ever occur to 

you how various are the harvest times of the 
different nations? 

January is the harvest month of the Chileans, 
of the Australians, the Argentine folks, and the 
New Zealanders. 

February is the harvest of India—Febru- 
ary and a part of March. 

The Egyptians, the Persians, and the Syrians 
harvest in April, while the Chinese, the Japa- 
nese, the Moroccans, and the. Algerians harvest 
in May. 

The Spanish, Greek, and Italian harvest- 
time is June; the Russian and Australian is 
July; the English, German, Dutch, and Cana- 
dian is August; the Scandinavian, Scottish 
and Welsh is September; while the northern- 
most parts of Russia, Norway, and Sweden do 
not gather their harvest till October. 


AN has a various nature, which requires 

a variety of occupations and disci- 

pline for its growth, Study, medita- 

tion, society, and relaxation should be mixed 
up with his physical toil. CHANNING. 


Surely that preaching which comes from the 
soul most works on the soul. 
THomas FULLER. 


LETTER-BOX. 


RipeEwoop, N.J. 
Dear Editor,—I ameleven years old. I work 
out the puzzles and enjoy them very much. 
I have made up a puzzle myself, so I pheteay I 
would send it to you for the paper. 


Your friend, 
Mrxvititr HE, Geyer. ' 


ENIGMA IX. 


I am composed of 9 letters. 

My 8, 9, is a farm animal. 

My 1, 2, 4, is to permit. 

My 3, 5, 1, 1, is to make known by words, 
My 6, 2, 7, 5, 1, is to object and resist. 

My whole is always in Every Other Sunday, 


M. E. G 


A POCKET FULL OF MONEY, 


I am a blameless coin. 

I am a well-behaved coin, 

I am a modern coin. 

I am a coin beginning to grow, 
I am a coin lying close to. 

I am an eminence. 

I am modulation of the voice. 
I am agreeable. 

I am passing away. 

I am a satisfied coin, 


SLHNS MRO 


= 


DECAPITATIONS, 


My whole’s a curious species 
«dé Of writing, you will find ; 
Though if you will behead me, 

I an action bring to mind; 
Again if twice beheaded, 

A sharp tool please to view; 
Curtailed and then placed at the head, 

I justice give to you. 

Selected. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. IV. 


Eniama VI.—How to make good bread. 
Stoten Lerrers.—Frances E. Willard. 
CuarapEs.—l. Mildew. 2. Bell. 3, Kill. 
BrstE Puzzie.—1. Ai. (Joshua vii. 2. 


2. Ahi. (1 Chronicles v. 15.) 
3. Haliy» (Joshua xix. 25.) ~~ 
4. Imlah. (1 Kings xxii. 8.) 
5. Shalim. (1 Samuel ix: 4.) 
6. Ishmael. (Genesis xvi. 15.) 
Squarp Worp.—L ONG 
OVEN 
NEVA 
GIN eA a 


Answers have been received from Carrie F. Fisk, 
East Lexington, Mass.; Alice Diamond, Fort. 
Wayne, Ind.; Amelia J. H. Clarke, Montreal, 
Canada. 


Nature, the handmaid of God Almighty, does 
nothing but with good advice, ij we make research 
into the true reason of things. 

James Howe ut. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rey. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) 7 

The uniform subscription price of EyERyY OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Canada 
must send twenty cents additional for postage. 
All members of Sunday Schools who subscribe for 
the paper will receive their copies in the package 
sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers con- 
stitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. -" 
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